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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE bill introduced by Senator Teller, last Wednesday, pro- 
viding that all national banking associations shall keep 
their reserves in their own vaults, meets our hearty approval. 
The National Bank Act now authorizes the country banks to 
count deposits made by them with banks of the so-called ‘ Reserve 


Cities’ as part of the reserve that they are required to keep for | 


the protection of their customers, and of this they take full ad- 
vantage. 
depositors of the country banks. 
and when there is little, if any, demand on the country banks for 
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This practice gives apparent but no real security to | 
In times of mutual confidence | 


money in excess of that daily deposited by their customers, then — 


indeed, the reserve agents holding deposits due the country 
banks are in position to pay their balances, but at such times the 
country banks have no need for the balances they have on deposit, 


on which they draw interest, and which they are permitted to | 


count as part of their reserves But, in times of panic when 


there is a drain on them by their depositors for the return of their 
deposits, and when they are in urgent need of the balances on | 
deposit with the city banks and counted as reserves, the reserve 
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city banks, are—as of necessity under the present system they 
must be, and as they have proven time and again—unable to 
respond. The result is, that the country banks which have relied 
on such reserves, find them no more available to pay depositors 
than the bills receivable in their own vaults, and are put to much 
inconvenience if not obliged to close their doors. From the 
reserve city banks they can get when they are in urgent need of 
money only clearing house due bills, and such due bills are of no 
avail in meeting the demands of their depositors. 

Moreover, in times of confidence, the law permitting the 
counting of deposits made by the country banks with the banks 
of the reserve cities as part of their reserves leads to the accumu- 
lation and congestion of money in the financial centers. Receiving 
interest on such deposits, the country banks are tempted to send 
money to the banks of the reserve cities which they would other- 
wise loan to their own customers and thereby stimulate local 
industries. 

We trust the Senate Finance Committee will favorably report 
Senator Teller’s bill and that it will be promptly passed. 





IN past years the American looked cheerfully and regularly 
for the monthly Debt Statement to see how fast the nation was 
lifting the burden laid upon its energies by the Civil War He 
loved to contemplate the figures which showed how much had been 
paid off during the current month, how much since the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year, and how much since the process of pay- 
ment began. He knew he was envied by Kuropeans, whose 
burdens of debt, if not growing, were at least showing only an 
infinitesimal decrease, if any. And the Europeans frankly ad- 
mitted the envy. Bismarck pointed to what we were doing as 
proof of the financial wisdom as well as the wealth of our country. 
Budget-makers frankly admitted that they wished they had our 
surplus to handle. And every one expected to have this process 
go on until the debt was finally wiped out, as fast as the terms on 
which it was contracted, permitted its payment. Nothing less 
than the convulsions of a great war could have been thought likely 
to interrupt it. 

The war has not come, and is not coming. No country in 
the world is so safe from war as ours is. Yet we have on our 
hands the very results war alone was thought likely to bring. 
We have the nation driven into the money market as a borrower, 
asking terms from the usurers of London and Frankfort, receiving 
insolent lectures from their organs as to the management of its 
affairs, and obliged to confess its inability to make both ends meet 
out ofits revenue It has assumed no new obligations which con- 
strain it to own itself unequal to its burdens. It has lost no source 
of revenue on which it depended. It has discovered no fatal flaw 
in the prosperity of past years, where disclosure has changed the 
situation. It has simply allowed its collective and private pros- 
perity to be undermined by following theories ruinous to its well- 
being. By a mischievous Tariff law it threw its industries open 
to every hazard of foreign competition. By a monetary policy 
still more mischievous it has made the country the dependent upon 


the gold monopolists of Europe. So the Treasury reports that 
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during the past month there has been an increase of bonded debt 
instead Of a decrease ; and while this amounts to but $15,000,000 
in itself, it mcans that we have entered upon a course whose end 
is a general mortgage upon our national wealth to the bourses of 
the old world. 

Mr. CARLISLE shows the unwillingness common to Demo- 
cratic statesmen to have his name mentioned in connection with 
the presidential nomination of this year. He is much more inter- 
ested, he says, in the declarations of the party’s platform than in 
the personality of the candilate who is to stand upon it. No 
doubt, like Mr. Harrison, he would submit to be drafted although 
unwilling to volunteer. But the chances of election are not good 
enough to make the nomination very tempting. It would be an 
empty compliment merely. 

The monometallist wing of his party, however, could hardly 
do better than take Mr. Carlisle It is true that he is a man esti- 
mated much above his real worth, and that he has not managed 
to maintain complete consistency on the money question or any 
other. He has, however, staked his political future on their 
theories, and has seen them wrecked in the very State which was 
most proud of him. Whether he would do it over again, if he 
had another chance, we cannot say; but no man in America has 
thrown away more in behalf of the gold standard theory. 

We speak of the gold standard faction as though they had a 
nomination to bestow; and this we think is not unlikely. The 
situation points to a rending of the Democratic party, such as 
took place in 1860, when the two-thirds rule was to prevent the 
nomination of the man the party wanted. In the existing temper 
of the two wings of the party it seems very unlikely that either 
wing will sacrifice its convictions so far as to accept a platform or 
candidate at the hands of the other. ‘The Democrats of the South 
and West are arrayed on the side of silver; those of the North- 
east are plantel as firmly on the side of gold. Since neither 
wing hopes to make an effective fight on the tariff question, and 
since there is no other current issue in politics to rally them, they 
really form two hostile parties, whose appearance in the same 
national convention will be a farce. The two-thirds rule, en- 
acted originally to guard the interests of slavery, furnishes the 
means torend them apart. Mr Carlisle, therefore, may hold the 
place Mr. Breckinridge did in 1860, while the majority effect a 
union with the Populists and the dissatisfied Republicans of the 
farther West in the support of a pronounced silver policy. 





IN spPrre of the combined efforts of ‘‘the Field,’’ Mr Mc- 
Kinley maintains his lead as the Republican candidate, avd some 
predict that his supporters will be strong enough to organize the 
convention. As disputed delegations have no vote until their 
claims have been decided, it will require less than a majority of 
all the delegates to do this, and the party which can do it will also 
be able to sit in judgment on the contests and to shape the deci- 
sious so as to secure an absolute majority. For the same reason, 
however, the failure of the McKinley men to organize would prob- 
ably lead to his defeat, as throwing the decision of the contested 
cases into the hands of the Field. 

The strength of Mr. McKinley, and the weakness of the 
opposition to him, is in the utterly selfish and unprincipled char- 
acter of the Republican leaders. They are loyal to no one, while 
his followers are loyal to him. ‘They oppose him only because he 
seems likely to be chosen without their aid, and therefore likely 
’’ in the distribution of patronage. As soon 
as they are satisfied that they can do better by helping him than 
by waiting for a dicker with some other ‘‘ favorite son,’’ they will 
sellout. Itis announced that Mr. Quay has already thrown out 
a feeler toward Ohio. If Mr. McKinley will subscribe to some 
such contract as Messrs. Brown and Magee signed in the matter 
of Pittsburg politics, and hand Pennsylvania over to Mr. Quay, 
there will be no more talk of the latter’s candidacy. And the 
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workers and organs, who have been going just as far as they dare 
in abuse of Mr. McKinley, will not have another word to say 
against him. 

Will Mr. McKinley come to terms? It is a very tempting 
offer, and Mr. Quay knows how to put the case so as to both 
tempt and terrify. He succeeded in bringing to terms another 
Presidential candidate, who owed his nomination to influences as 
hostile to Mr. Quay as fire to water. But from that day that gen- 
tleman had no political status, as he could not come down to Mr. 
Quay’s level, and could not keep his footing above it. There is 
a Scotch saying about needing a long spoon, if you accept certain 
hospitalities. 

CONGRESS is farther forward with its Appropriation bills 
than Congress ever has been since the business of the Nation 
became so extensive. As there is not much good to say of this 
Congress, let it have credit for at least so much as this. At the 
same time it must be said that a House of Representatives, which 
is not allowed to discuss anything else than Appropriation bills, 
and finds the terms of these arranged for it ‘‘by order of the 
Czar,’’ would be very much to blame if it did not succeed in get- 
ting them passed promptly. . 

Two clauses in the appropriation bills roused opposition on 
points of principle. One of these would have placed the small 
post offices around a great city under the control of the city post- 
master, as if they were branches of his establishment and filled by 
his clerks ‘This, no doubt, would enable a more business-like 
management than can be secured from a score of independent 
postmasters ; and it enables the application of civil service rules to 
the smaller offices. ‘There is reason to believe, however, that 
these rules offer no effectual barrier to the business of manning 
the offices with the postmaster’s political friends. If so, the effect 
of this arrangement would have been to increase greatly the 
politi‘al influence of the city postmaster, and not to the public 
benefit. Mr. Gorman and other Democratic unfriends of the 
Administration were very explicit on this point and succeeded in 
limiting the arrangement to the great cities and corporate towns. 

Some weeks ago we pointed out the reversal of President 
Grant’s Indian Policy by striking out the appropriation for church 
schools on the reservations. The House, however, is quite equal 
to straining out this gnat, and ‘‘swallowing a saw-mill.’’ It 
spends on sectarian institutions in the District of Columbia far 
larger sums than it ever voted for Indian schools in connection 
with the churches. One of these is Howard University, which 
was established at the close of the War, under Congregationalist 
control, to educate young colored men, largely as ministers of the 
churches of that order. The institution acquired a very unsavory 
reputation through maladministration of its funds by some of the 
earlier managers, but has fairly lived down this ugly past, and is 
doing good work. ‘The House voted it $32,500 of the public 
money to aid its work, in spite of resistance from two quarters. 
The pure secularists opposed the grant because religion is taught 
—an objection equally fatal to nearly all our educational outlays. 
The friends of consistency urged that Howard University and the 
church schools among the Indians are entitled to exactly the same 
treatment and from this argument we see no escape, except 
through the logic of the A. P. Association that Catholics have no 
right to fair play. 

By passing the Senate’s resolution on the recognition of 
Cuban belligerency, the House put an end to the debate in both 
branches. As the Senate already had passed it, it could not be 
challenged in that body. The vote stood 245 to 27, and repre- 
sents fairly well the division of the American people with regard 
to our foreign policy. Something over a tenth support the policy 
of silence and passivity. They do not want us to have any Ven- 
ezuela question or Cuban question on our hands, and think that 
our great influence in the world should not be brought to bear for 
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the maintenance of righteousness. Especially clear are they in 
the view that we must always assume the righteousness of what 
England does, and abstain from public criticism or resistance, 
which might impair her influence in the world. 

These conclusions, however, do not commend themselves to 
the judgment of our people generally. They do not mean to be 
a collection of seventy million ciphers in the field of international 
politics. They are not Jingoes; they have no wish for unpro- 
voked wars, and no intention to sacrifice weaker powers to our 
interests. That these are the two points of Jingoism seems to be 
forgotten by some newspapers, which fling the term at every one 
who is not for peace at any price. Americans rejoiced to see Mr. 
Harrison's administration secure the settlement of the Samoan 
difficulty on terms which secured no advantage over Germany or 
England, but which ‘‘ made for righteousness’’ and for native 
autonomy in the island. ‘They regretted the lawyerly narrow- 
mindedness of Mr. Gresham, which found no application of the 
Monroe doctrine to the Nicaraugua dispute, and they applauded 
the statesmanlike attitude taken by Mr. Olney in the Venezuelan 
business. They have no selfish interest at stake in any of these 
cases; but they want to be counted for fair play and national 
rights. 

The message of President Diaz shows how cordially the peo- 
ples of Latin America respond to our attitude. We have asked 
nothing at their hands, but they hasten to offer us the hegemony 
of the continent, because they know we have no selfish, Jingoish 
policy to promote. Mexico in past days fared badly at our hands. 
In the interests of the extension of slavery, and under the leader- 
ship of the slaveholding aristocrats, we stripped her of some of 
her fairest provinces. Yet she now proposes that the other free 
States shall enter into the closest association with us in maintain- 
ing the autonomy of all. She knows that she has nothing to dread 
from a free, democratic America. 

That the President will give any practical effect to these con- 
current resolutions we do not expect. The attitude toward Cuba, 
first assumed in Mr. Gresham’s time, seems to be now fixed, and 
it certainly is not friendly. But the action of Congress is a notice 
to Spain of what our people feel about Cuba, and a reminder 
that Mr. Cleveland has but ten months more of power to help her. 





THE license court in Philadelphia seems to find its task easier 
with every year under the Brooks law. It comes to be known 
with some certainty that a large number of liquor dealers are to be 
trusted to observe the law, while others are weeded out once for 
all, and emigrate to New Jersey or New York. This year the 
court called only the cases against whom the police, or the Law 
and Order Society, or neighbors made their complaint Of these 
only seventeen were refused a renewal, the judges requiring clear 
evidence of lawlessness, and making allowance for the difficulty 
of always keeping good order in a saloon in some parts of the 
city. But of the eight hundred and forty-seven applicants for 
new licenses only four were granted. As regards these the court 
insisted on being satisfied that the place was really required for 
what may be called the legitimate demand. In former years it 
granted a good many new licenses in the new parts of the city, 
but it now calls a halt. It is true that Philadelphia has grown 
and is growing with a rapidity which few realize. There are 
more houses and people north of Girard avenue than the whole 
city contained at the time of the war. The ceutre of population 
is now about the intersection of that avenue with Broad street. 
Yet it once was regarded as practically the northern limit of Phila- 
delphia, except along the Delaware front, and Girard College was 
placed there in the belief that the site selected would always be 
quiet and rural. But the judges do not see the necessity of keep- 
ing up with the march of population and planting each new and 
half-built district with a saloon. 

A good stroke of work was in refusing a renewal of license to 
the brewers, wholesale dealers and bottlers, from whom the 
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unlicensed dealers obtained their supplies. The police, by 
following up the evidence of packing cases and marks on bottles, 
when descents had been made on these ‘‘ speak-easies,’’ were able 
to furnish important evidence against those who supplied them. 
This action will deter others, and thus cut off an important facility 
for illicit and lawless traffic. 





CoL. WARING, of the New York Bureau of Street Cleaning, 
gave our Culture Extension League, last week, a very interesting 
glimpse of the change which has been effected in the streets of 
lower wards of that city. It was some years ago that those streets 
were well asphalted ; but the neglect to keep them clean was such 
that it was impossible to see that they were not paved with cobble- 
stones. They are now swept thoroughly every day, and much of 
them from three to five times a day. This apparent excess of care 
grows out of the density of population packed into their tenement 
houses, amounting, as somebody puts it, to ‘‘a baby to the square 
inch.’’ In one night as many as three hundred used-up mat- 
tresses have been thrown into the streets, to be gathered up and 
disposed of. ‘This persistent cleaning has affected the habits of 
the people, awakening in them a sense of rivalry as regards their 
rooms. Besides this, the boys and girls of the district have in 
large numbers organized themselves as auxiliaries to the Depart- 
ment, which supplies badges to the best and most useful of them, 
and holds out the same prospect to the rest. They are most 
watchful critics of the sweepers and other men of the Department, 
keeping them up to their work under pain of report ; and they 
enforce upon the public the rules established for keeping rubbish 
from being thrown into the streets. 

The dense population of children in the district, overflows into 
the streets, so that it is impossible to drive through it at a faster 
pace thana walk. The law forbids them playiug games in the 
street, but this is a dead letter, asthey are too numerous for the 
police to control. To relieve this, and also to put a stop to the 
illegal but long-established practice of peddling, the Colonel pro- 
poses to have the city spend two millions in acquiring two blocks 
in the district, clearing them of buildings, and furnishing them 
with stalls and sheds. Then at noon he would clear out all these 
dealers, have the place thoroughly swept, and thrown open to the 
children after school-hours. The proposal has been taken up by 
the authorities, and a bill is before the legislature to sanction the 
outlay. In fact our American cities will have to face this question 
of the conditions in which their children live, and to make provis- 
ion for play-room in the interest alike of health and morals. 
London has over two hundred play grounds, made largely out of 
the sites of its disused graveyards and churchyards, and means to 
have more still. Something has been done in Philadelphia 
through Mr. Kavanaugh of the Board of Education, in utilizing 
the few school-yards which are suitable for the purpose ; and two 
proposed squares in the lower part of the City are under consider- 
ation as possible play-grounds. But even Fairmount Park is made 
as little available as possible for children’s play. 





WHILE the ideas of land reform formulated by Henry George 
(after Patrick Love) have lost ground in other quarters, they 
have obtained a remarkable hold upon many of the people of 
Delaware. Lecturers on Political Economy who venture into 
any of its towns find themselves challenged to refute or accept 
Mr. George's crude generalizations. No later interest in tariff or 
money problems has dislodged that in the nationalization of land. 
At the coming State election a test is to be made of the extent to 
which this view controls the voters of the State. There is to be 
a vigorous canvas, with the help of ‘‘ Single-Tax’’ speakers from 
Philadelphia and other cities, and both the old parties will be 
antagonized. It certainly would give a fresh impetus to the dis- 
cussion of Mr. George’s writings if even little Delaware declared 
for him. ‘Thus far no community has assented to the force of his 
reasonings. New Zealand is claimed as having done so, but 
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incorrectly. The revenue of New Zealand, is obtained uot only 
from taxes on real estate, but from the import duties of a mildly 
protective tariff. And the land-taxes of the colony are said to 
work badly, although they have secured a small addition of land- 
nationalizers to its scanty population. That Delaware will take 
the lead is hardly to be expected. ‘The supporters of the single- 
tax on land values are chiefly the artisans and small manufactu- 
rers of the towns below Wilmington, who think themselves 
aggrieved by the rents or prices they pay for the use of lands and 
houses. ‘The farmers, who constitute the majority, are naturally 
disinclined to any revolutionary legislation, and especially to one 
which takes from the owner of land all the increment due to the 
growth and activity of society. His natural caution leads him to 
suspect a trap, and he would rather see a bill passed to tax every- 
thing at an equal rate than see taxation of land values only. 





‘THe news from Cuba runs in the old strain. Gen. Weyler’s 
bureau of intelligence continues to tell us of gratifying victories 
he has won over ‘‘the brigands;’’ and less prejudiced news mongers 
reduce these to successful skirmishes of his rearguard in defend- 
ing the Spanish forces in their retreats. It is certain that there is 
war in Cuba, that the bulk of the island is in the hands of the 
insurgents, and that Gen Weyler is provoking bloody reprisals 
by the slaughter of prisoners of war under the form of executions 
for treason. 

Meanwhile Spain suffers. So great has been the depopula- 
tion of the country through the intolerance of past ages, that much 
of its most fertile land has lain untilled for centuries in spite of 
the inflow of German Catholics to settle the area vacated by the 
Moriscos, and the drain of men to fight the Cubans is seriously 
affecting what farming there is left. The land cannot be tilled, 
and the Treasury already is as good as empty. Close observers 
predict that the war, if prolonged, will secure Cuba’s independ- 
ence through Spanish exhaustion, as in the case of Holland three 
centuries ago. And even Gen. Weyler talks of it lasting for two 
years more. 





INGLAND is learning more exactly what Toryism stands for. 
In the half century, since the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, there have been but two English 
elections in which the Liberals failed to obtain a majority. The 
victory of 1874 was not sweeping, and the party came into power 
under grave restrictions, the worst being the leadership of a man 
who never was English enough to adhere loyally to the platform 
of any English party. ‘The victory of 1895 stands alone in the 
history of half a century, as giving the Toriesa free hand. Even 
the House of Lords in the early Victorian era was far more 
Liberal than it is to-day, and the House of Commons is fit to be 
placed beside that which welcomed Charles II, abolished all 
taxes and military burdens on land, and thus converted the 
public trust of the feudal system into purely private ownership. 

The Education question is the cue in dealing with which the 
Tories are going to show their quality. They fought for three- 
fourths of a century, and with success, to prevent any public 
appropriation for education, just as they taxed every newspaper 
six cents a copy in order to keep newspapers out of the hands of 
the people. They believe, as the French nobleman told De 
Bonald, that mind is always unfriendly to the interests of their 
party. ; 


When the Liberals carried a general measure for the educa- | 
tion of the English poor, following Scotland, at an interval of two | 


centuries and Ireland at one of forty years, the Lords pared it 
down to secure as many advantages for the church school as pos- 
sible. 


They now propose to go farther than they even dared to | 
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suggest in 1874, and to treat denominational schools as equally | 
entitied to public support with the schools created by the public | 
itself. As this will add heavily to the burdens of school rates, the 
first to suffer will be the property owners, who deserted the Lib- 
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erals to escape the high taxes consequent on the establishment of 
the school boards. The board schools are meanly housed, cheaply 
furnished, and taught out of badly printed and bound books, with 
no illustrations to speak of. But the cost of them has been a 
great grievance with the moneyed people. They will be the first 
to feel the new burdens, and, no doubt, to bless the hand which 
imposes them. 


THE general outburst of British Jingoism, which followed the 
disputes about Venezuela and the Transvaal, has filled the sails of 
the advocates of an imperial Zollverein with a favoring wind. The 
faith preached by Prince Albert and Lord Tennyson, that com- 
merce with all mankind will produce lasting international peace, 
has succumbed to the severe strain of facts. England has prac- 
tised as much Free Trade with the rest of mankind as they were 
willing to admit, and to-day she finds herself without a friend. 
This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; yet not a word is heard of a semi-centennial com- 
memoration of the event. Tie prevalent English feeling is ‘‘ If 
we had it to do over again, Peel and Cobden would not have their 
own way.’’ 

Hence the proposal to modify the arrangement by establishing 
Free Trade within the Empire, but Protection against all other 
countries. In other words, the Imperialists propose to repeat 
within the Empire what we have done within the United States, 
and to develop Home Commerce through restricting that with the 
world without. The difficulty is that the Englix~h speaking part 
of the Empire is much too insignificant to afford the Mother 
Country the extent of market she must have for her surplus of 
manufactures. Canada plus Australia and New Zealand. plus the 
Cape and Natal, do not amount to as much as New England and 
New York as consumers. People are misled as to the political 
and commercial importance of those countries by their geograph- 
ical extent. The Mississippi Valley is worth thrice as much as 
all of them. They figure well on the map, but very poorly in the 
commercial returns. In fact, England, since the healing of the 
great schism between Puritan and Cavalier, never has been an 
emigrating and colonizing people. She has not succeeded in 
building up one great and prosperous colony to replace what she 
lost in the independence of America. The Scotch and the two 
Irelands have done much better ; but in later days it is the Celtic 
Ireland which has explored the world. The Englishman will go 
abroad if you can assure him of a comfortable place, a native to 
order around, and a salary out of which he can save a competence 
to spend in England. But he wants to be in reach of a music hall 
and a beer shop, and has no thought of dispensing with these 
prime necessities of his existence in order to build up a new com- 
munity. Even assisted immigration has not filled up the Canadas 
and the Australias ; and the English immigrant cannot tear him- 
self away from the charms of city life on the mean streets. The 
government of New South Wales has been trying to get the popu- 
lation out of the cities, in which a majority live, to farming, by 
the most generous offers of help in starting ; but not with any 
striking success. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, seems to have had his attention called to the insignifi- 
cance of the population of those favored regions, and to have set 
it down to want of fostering care on the part of the Mother Coun- 
try. To correct this, he has taken up the plan of an Imperial 
Zollverein, and asks a great assembly of all concerned to discuss 
its feasibility. He is wasting his labor. 





Sixty years ago Mr. Joseph Gillott was a working jeweler in 
Birmingham, Eng. One day he accidentally split one of his fine 
steel tools, and being suddenly required to sign a receipt, and not 
finding a quill pen handy, he used the split tool as a substitute. 
This happy incident led to the idea of making pens of metal. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO TO WIN. 


TIS firmly believed by bimetallists, and as generally feared by 
the gold-monometallists, that those believing in bimetallism 
form a great majority of our people and that if all bimetallists 
could be brought to unite on a common platform and a common 
candidate they would sweep the country. It is therefore our first 
and most important task to unite our forces, so that the votes cast 
by those believing that the restoration of prosperity is bound 
up with the restoration of bimetallism be not scattered and our 
voting strength wasted. 

The gold-monometallists have taken well to heart the old 
maxim ‘‘Divide and Rule’ and it is on their faith in their ability 
to divide the forces of those insisting on the restoration of bimet- 
allism by independent action on the part of the United States and 
without wating for the consent or co-operation of any foreign 
power, into different and warring factions, that they pin their 
hopes of victory next November. Ever since silver was demone- 
tized in 1873 the gold contractionists have succeeded in dividing, 
and thus nullifying, the voting strength of those demanding the 
restoration of silver to its placeas money. By dividing the forces 
of their opponents, they have succeeded since 1875-6, when, as it 
became known that the Mint Act of February 1873 had dropped 
the silver dollar from the list of coins, the demand for the restor- 
ation of silver became geueral, in preventing the reopening of our 
mints to the free coinage of silver. And what they have succeeded 


in doing in the past they expect to succeed in doing in the future. 


Though numerically weak the gold contractionists have had, 
and have, the strength that is born of unity of action and purpose 
and which is irresistible when directed against a divided opposition. 
By dividing the bimetallists against themselves the gold mono- 
metallists have been enabled to hold the balance of power and to 
dictate the financial policy of the country. Our people have time 
and again elected representatives pledged to work for the restor- 
ation of bimetallism, but lacking organization, without leadership, 
unable to agree on a common plan of action among each other 
and consequently working at cross purposes, their efforts have 
been futile. In 1878 presidential veto and finally compromise, 
defeated free coinage,and again in 1890 compromise was the weapon 
successfully used by the gold-monometallists to combat those 
working for the remonetization of silver. 

The chosen representatives of the people failing year after 
year to carry out their pledges, the people have naturally come to 
distrust their political leaders. And taking advantage of this, the 
gold-monometallists are doing all in their power to foment such 
jealousies and mutual distrust between the bimetallists who have 
hitherto acted with the different parties as to make the union of their 
forces impossible. By harboring mutual distrusts and jealousies 
the bimetallists among all parties are playing into the hands of 
the gold contractionists. 

Those of all parties who believe that the restoration of silver 
to its place as money can alone bring prosperity to our producing 
classes must put aside mutual dislikes and petty jealousies, cease 
to work at cross purposes and unite their forces. Unless they do 
so their efforts will be fruitless. If the money cliques can succeed 
in keeping bimetallists who have hitherto acted with Republican 


or Democratic or Populist parties apart, and at loggerheads with 


each other, their plan of campaign so persistently and successfully 
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followed of ‘‘Divide and Rule’’ will again be crowned with success. 

“Divide and Rule’’ is the subtle plan of campaign of the 
gold-monometallists. Bimetallists can only successfully combat 
it by taking well to heart and acting on the old rallying cry of 
the patriots of 1776 ‘‘United We Stand, Divided We Fall.’’ 
United and working with fixed and concentrated purpose the 
bimetallic strength will be irresistible. Divided it will be power- 
less. A common platform must be adopted and a candidate 
nominated for President, standing for an American Policy, for finan- 
cial and industrial as well as political independence,—for the 
restoration of silver to its place as money at the ratio of 16 to 1 
by the independent action of the United States, and for government 
control over all issues of paper money. Such a candidate, stand- 
ing on such a platform would command the united and 
cheerful support of those of all parties opposed to foreign 
dictation and the party, let it be called THE AMERICAN 
PARTY, putting forward such a platform and such a candidate 
would sweep the country. But let it ever be kept in mind that so 
long as there is division in our own ranks the money cliques will 


rule. 








GROUNDLESS FEARS OF SILVER MONO- 
METALLISM. 








Base gold-monometallists affect to fear that upon the opening of 

our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver, European hold- 
ers of American securities, fearing payment in a depreciated dol- 
lar, would throw upon our markets the securities of American 
railroads and other corporate, State and municipal loans which 
they now hold, for sale at whatever price they would fetch. If 
our foreign creditors were seized with such unreasoning panic on 
the opening of our mints to silver as to throw on our markets for 
sale, regardless of price, large blocks of American securities, the 
inevitable result would be to cause a great fall in stock exchange 
prices. But who would be injured thereby? Would it be the 
British investor selling American securities at prices much below 
cost and much below the real value, or the American investor 
thus enabled to pick up securities at abnorma!ly low prices ? 

Surely the purchaser, enabled to pick up bargains in railroad 
bonds and stocks and other securities, would not be injured. On 
the contrary, the American investor would profit at the expense 
of the British investor intent only, as the gold-monometallists 
would have us believe, on disposing of American securities, be the 
sacrifice of values what it might. It is the seller who suffers from 
preemptory sale, be it of securities or commodities, not the buyer. 
The sacrifice forced on the seller is the buyer's gain. 

To suppose, then, that the British investor would blindly 
sell American securities at any sacrifice of price demanded by the 
American purchaser because we should open our mints to silver, 
is to suppose that he would be blind to his own interests. The 
opening of our mints to silver would not adversely affect the earn- 
ing power of our railroads, and it is this earning power that gives 
value to railroad securities. On the contrary, with the rise in 
prices sure to follow on an increase of the quantity of money, 
business enterprise would be stimulated, the demand for trans- 
portation facilities would become greater and greater, and railroad 
earnings, and consequently the real value of railroad securities, 
increase. We have nothing to fear from the dumping of American 
securities held by our foreign creditors, on our markets, for such 
sacrifice of our securities by our foreign creditors would accrue to 
the disadvantage of the European holders of American securities 
and to the profit of those American investors fortunate enough to 
secure the holdings of British investors at panic prices. And no one 
would be injured in America by this sacrifice of values on the part 
of our foreign creditors save, perhaps, those stock speculators who 
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trade on margins and those who had securities pledged as collat- 
eral for loans and who, when called upon for additional margins 
or more collateral as prices fell and unable to respond, would be 
obliged to part with their securities at low prices. But the coun- 
try as a whole would be benefited not injured, for the sale of 
securities held by European investors at panic prices would be in 
effect a voluntary peeling down of our indebtedness by our foreign 
creditors. 

We are also told that the free coinage of silver would drive 
all our gold out of the country, place us on a silver basis, and 
cause gold at once to go to a premium, thereby increasing the 
burden of our foreign interest charges payable in gold. In the 
first place the opening of our mints to silver would not cause 
such export of gold as to result in placing us on a silver basis 
and force gold to a premium, for the very good reason that gold 
could not flow out faster than silver flowed in to take its place; 
because, if it did, it would lead to a contraction of our volume of 
money, lower prices, checked imports and increased exports, with 
the result that gold would flow back to settle trade balances; and 
our markets would not be flooded with silver, for the hoards of 
silver which we are told Europe would get somewhere, we are not 
told where, and dump on our markets in exchange for gold, are 
purely mythical. In fact, it can be readily demonstrated that the 
stock of silver available for coinage is very limited and European 
countries do not possess and they cannot obtain silver in any 
large quantity, which they could send to our mints at a profit to 
themselves. Not possessing the silver with which they could 
flood our markets, the opening of our mints to silver would not 
result in driving gold to a premium. 

But, suppose the free coinage of silver did result in driving 
gold toa premium, how would this increase the burden of our 
foreign indebtedness? It is with commodities, not gold, that we 
must pay our foreign indebtedness. It is with wheat and cotton 
and corn and pork and other produce that we must pay the inter- 
est charges on our foreign indebtedness, and the burden of our 
indebtedness is measured by the debt-paying power of such com- 
modities as we export in payment. Our debts are in large part 
made payable in gold; but we cannot pay them in gold coin. 
Indeed, the total production of our gold mines would not suffice 
to pay one-fourth of the interest charges on our foreign debt 
We must pay our debts in produce at gold prices; and, 
evidently, the higher the gold price which we get for our wheat 
and cotton, etc., the lighter the burden of our debt, and the 
lower the gold price, the heavier the burden. 


alone. 


It is not a question of how many silver dollars (supposing 
gold to command a premium), it would take to meet our foreign 
indebtedness, the interest on which amounts to $200,000,000 
alone, but how many bushels of wheat and corn, and pounds of 
cotton and pork, etc. The one question is, how would the open- 
ing of our mints to silver, even should it drive gold to a premium, 
affect the gold price, and consequently the debt-paying power of 
our chief commodities of export? And to this there is only one 
The expulsion of our gold, admitting that our 
gold would be exported and gold go to a premium, would cause 
au expansion in the volume of money in such gold countries to 
which it was exported, and the increased demand for silver to fill 
the vacuum in our own currency, leading to an increased demand 
for silver, would cause the price of silver to rise. Consequently, 
as gold became cheaper in gold countries, as the result of the 
export of our stock of gold to those countries, gold prices would 
rise, and our wheat and cotton, etc., would go farther than before 
towards paying our debts. It would take a smaller quantity of 


possible answer. 
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produce to meet interest charges, and the burden of our debts | 


would be lightened. Further, the rise in silver would, of neces- 
sity, lead to a rise of exchange on silver-using countries, and an 
increased gold-cost, the silver-price remaining the same, of wheat 
and cotton bought in such countries. Thus the market for our 
products would be broadened, there would be less competition 
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with the products of silver-using countries in the European mar- 
kets; and, consequently, we would receive still better prices for 
our. wheat and other produce. 


So granting that gold would go to a premium what would be 
the result ? Suppose, for example, that gold should command a 
premium of 25 per cent. It would then take 125 silver dollars to 
pay an interest charge of $100 in gold. But it is not a question 
of how many silver dollars, the farmer, for instance, would be 
obliged to give for gold exchange to the amount of $100, but how 
many bushels of wheat. Receiving, as now, but 50 cents in 
gold, he is obliged to part with 200 bushels. If, on the silver 
basis, and with gold at a premium of 25 per cent., he received 
$1.00 for his wheat he would be infinitely better off, even if he 
was obliged to part with $125 in silver to pay a gold debt of $100. 
In fact his wheat would go 60 per cent. further in paying gold 
debts than it does now, although gold was at a premium, and 125 
bushels of wheat would have as great a gold debt-paying power 
on the silver basis, and with gold at a premium of 25 per cent. 
as 200 bushels at present on the gold basis. 


Even with gold at a premium, the burden of our foreign gold 
indebtedness would be lightened just to the extent the debt-paying 
power of our wheat, and cotton, and other produce was increased 
as the result of the export of our gold and the consequent cheap- 
ening of gold in gold-using countries, and of the rise in silver, 
and the consequent broadened market for such products as now 
come into competition with the products of silver-using countries 
fostered by the bounty on exports in the shape of the premium on 
gold. Obtaining a silver dollar for every bushel of wheat sold, 
even though gold were at a premium of 25 per cent., would be 
equivalent to receiving 80 cents in gold, and every bushel of wheat 
would pay 80 cents of gold indebtedness. And so it would be 
with other produce. Less produce would pay more indebtedness. 


The truth, of course, is gold would not go to a premium, for 
there is no silver that could be dumped on our markets in 
exchange for gold. On the contrary, Great Britain would be 
obliged to buy silver in America as now, or cease the purchase 
of wheat and cotton in the East, which she now pays for with 
silver bought from us at half price. Consequently, the demand 
for our wheat and cotton would increase and prices rise to that 
point where it would be to the advantage of the British trader to 
pay the mint price for our silver and send it to India for wheat 
and cotton rather than pay any higher prices for our products. 
Thus, the needs of the British consumer would lead to the restora- 
tion of the parity between gold and silver. 





WHAT THE GOLD STANDARD MUST LEAD TO. 


one of the latest publications of the Sound Currency Com- 
mittee of that noted free trade organization, the New York 
Reform Club (Our Money—As it ts), we read the following : 
‘The reserve just now is comfortably above $100,000,000 ; but it 
is merely a question of time when it shall have again fallen below 
the mark. ‘Then must come another bond issue, and so on 
long as the conditions remained unchanged.”’ 


= 





as 


The conditions that have led to the repeated borrowings of 
gold during the past two years, to replenish a reserve as con- 
stantly depleted, have had, and have, their birth in the fatuous 
course pursued by Mr. Carlisle, following in the footsteps of Mr. 
Foster, in surrendering the option reserved by Congress to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem greenbacks and treasury 
notes in either gold or silver coin at his discretion and imposing 
on the National Treasury the obligation of meeting all demands, 
for redemption, in gold. By so doing the silver in the Treasury, 


coined and uncoined, has been cast aside as a money metal avail- 
able for redemption purposes and the burden of supporting our 
issues of greenbacks and treasury notes thrown on gold alone. 
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The result has been to further discredit silver and accentuate the 
demand for gold. 

The third section of the Sherman bill still unrepealed and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘‘coin of the silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as much as may 
be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for,’’ Mr. Carlisle has treated as a dead letter, 
and by ordering the redemption of all Treasury notes and green- 
backs in gold, if demanded by the note holder, he has turned the 
gold holdings of the Treasury into the most convenient reservoir 
from which to draw gold for export, with the result that the task 
of providing gold for export has devolved on the Treasury and 
the drain on the gold reserve has been continuous. To replenish 
the gold reserve thus depleted, the government has bought since 
February 1894 over $293,000,000 of gold, and issued therefor 
the interest bearing obligations of the government to an amount 
of $262,315,400 to the great profit of those who supplied the gold, 
as they received the bonds in exchange at considerably below the 
market rates. 

The banks thus being enabled to turn their holdings of gold 
into a source of profit by selling the gold to the government, have 
naturally husbanded their gold and refused to supply gold to ex- 
porters, paying the drafts of such exporters in greenbacks and 
treasury notes, the exporters in turn presenting the notes so ob- 
tained at the New York sub-treasury and obtaining there the gold 
for export. 

The Sherman Act, only the purchasing clause of which has 
been repealed, besides directing the coinage of sufficient silver 
purchased under the act to provide for the redemption cf such 
treasury notes as are presented for redemption, specifically 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the Treasury 
notes in either gold or silver at his discretion and by further de- 
claring it to be ‘‘the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other,’’ it in effect 
directs him to use such discretion in such manner as will promote 
the maintenance of such parity. The gold-monometallists insist, 
and Mr. Carlisle has made himself their pliant tool, that this 
declaratory clause makes it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem all the paper issued by the government in 
gold if demanded and that only by so doing can the parity be 
maintained. 

This fatuous interpretation, Mr. Carlisle has accepted, and 
has surrendered to the note-holders the option given him by stat- 
ute to redeem the notes presented for redemption in either gold 
or silver at his discretion. And with what result? The 
course he has pursued has resulted in increasing the demand for 
gold and decreasing the demand for silver, led to a greater dis- 
parity than ever between gold and silver, enhanced the value of 
gold and led to the hoarding of gold coin. He has in short so 
exercised his discretion as to lead to a greater and greater diverg- 
ence in the value of gold and silver and not to the restoration and 
maintenance of the parity of the two metals. And as he has 
made gold more desirable than other kinds of currency, by paying 
a premium for it from time to time, in giving interest bearing 
bonds in exchange for it at less than market rates, he has made 
the demand for gold greater, and the drain on the gold reserve 
more constant. 

And what is it that gold-monometallists propose to do to 
change these conditions that have led and will lead again and 
again, as they are obliged to admit, to the piling up of bonded 
indebtedness? ‘They have but one suggestion to make, and that 
is the cancéllation of the greenbacks and treasury notes by ex- 
changing them for interest bearing bonds. As there are nearly 
$500,000,000 of these notes outstanding, to fund them would 
necessitate an issue of $500,000,000 interest bearing bonds and an 
annual increase of interest charges of at last $15,000,000. This 
done the national Treasury would indeed no longer be embarrassed 
by calls for redemption. But would the funding of these notes 
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stop the drain on our gold for export? We are told that the 
purpose of funding these notes is not to contract the currency, 
that the banks would use the bonds thus issued asa basis for 
circulation and that national bank notes would take the place of 
the greenbacks and treasury notes retired. 

If banks notes were thus issued there would be no contrac- 
tion, there would result no fall in prices, no check to imports, no 
incentive to increased exports, and the drain for gold for export 
would be as great as ever. The only difference would be that the 
drain would fall on the banks not the Treasury. And how could 
the banks protect themselves against this drain? We are told 
they would raise interest rates and contract their loans. The 
effect would be to force down prices, to check imports and no 
doubt lead to increased purchases of our produce by foreigners. 
This would lead to the still further impoverishment of our already 
despairing producing classes, but would it suffice to check the 
exports of gold? Weare unfortunately a debtor nation. Asa 
people we owe an annual interest charge abroad of not less than 
$200,000,000 and this charge does not fall with prices. The 
lower prices fall, the greater quantity of produce it takes to meet 
this fixed indebtedness. Consequently to force prices lower is to 
add to the burden of our foreign debt. Besides an increase in the 
quantity of exports caused by lower prices may be considerable 
without increasing the value of our exports at all. Therefore to 
check the exports of gold by forcing prices still lower is well nigh 
hopeless. Our only hope is to raise prices and this can only be 
done by returning to bimetallism and checking the appreciation 
of gold. 

Yet the banks are opposed to bimetallism. They demand 
the maintenance of the gold standard, they insist on the retirement 
of the national greenbacks and treasury notes and the substitu- 
tion of their own currency and they proclaim their readiness to 
undertake the duty of redeeming their own notes in gold and to 
provide gold for export. But why is it that the banks are so 
willing to take up this burden that the government finds so 
onerous ? 

The transfer of this duty from the government to the banks 
would not stop the drain of gold. To the banks the burden would 
prove at once unsupportable. They would be obliged to suspend 
gold payments and in that event the currency issued by the banks 
would become our sole currency. And it is just in this that the 
speculative cliques would find their profit. Gold payments suspen- 
ded, there would be no check on the issues of bank currency. 
The speculative cliques controlling the banks could contract and 
expand the volume of our money, and thus raise and depress 
prices, at will. Consequently the producing classes would be at 
their mercy. All wealth would be rapidly concentrated in their 
hands, they would hold the producing classes in abject dependence 
and they would reap the reward of the industry and labor of others. 
This is what blind persistence in pursuit of the gold standard will 
inevitably lead to. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


66 LOVE you, dear.”’ 
There is no phrase so worn and old 
In all the world ; nor one so sweet 
To lover’s lips or maiden’s ear 
As this refrain, ‘‘I love you, dear.’’ 


‘*T love you, dear.’’ 

There is no change as time goes on, 

No new words seem to mean so much 

As when they’re uttered, fondly near, 

In trembling tones, ‘‘I love you, dear.’’ 


‘*T love you, dear.”’ 

No night so dark, no day so long, 
But hope brings comfort to the heart, 
If only ‘‘ some one ”’ standeth near 
To murmur low, ‘‘I love you, dear.’’ 
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Miss Bowen, of Gaysville, Vt., aged one hundred, was asked 
if she would accept an offer of marriage if she were to live her 
life over again. ‘‘ I do not know what I would do,”’ she replied, 
but, added, thoughtfully, ‘‘ married women are said to live 
longest.”’ 

Mrs. W. G. Jones, the actress, has turned her fad in the col- 
lecting line to practical account. Having got together a great 
number of playbills of times long gone by, she has made a bed- 
quilt of them. ‘The playbills, by the way, are all printed on 
satin, and were made for souvenir occasions. 

The widow of the famous pianist, Thalberg, died at Naples 
lately, aged eighty-four. She was a daughter of the singer, 
Lablanche, and was Thalberg’s second wife. She cared nothing 
for music, and when Thalberg was asked to play she fled into 
another room. Her sole occupations were cards and gossip. 

Ky * 

Some women in Galicia, Austria, have sent the Emperor 
Francis Joseph a petition, worded as follows: ‘‘ Sire, we, women 
of Galicia, prostrate at the foot of the throne, present this our 
ardent request: At present, whereas every man, young or old, 
is liable to a military service, we women, often more robust than 
effeminate men, think we ought not to be excluded. The arms 
now in use are well-made and easy tohandle. We therefore pray 
your majesty to institute a corps of amazon volunteers.’’ 


kK 
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Helen Keller, the blind and deaf girl, whose education has 
been followed with so much interest, is attending a school for giv- 
ing oral instruction to the deaf, where last winter she made such 
progress that she is looking forward to the time when she can 
enter college. She has not only improved in her enunciation, but 
she has also reached a stage where those who talk to her speak as 
they would to any one else. She hears them through her fingers. 
When she goes to college she will probably have to be accom- 
panied by some one who will repeat to her what is said in class and 
lecture rooms. For her studies, text books with raised letters will 
be necessary in some subjects, but in others she will be able to 
absorb the ideas through repetition, aided by her marvelous men- 
tal acuteness Miss Keller hears through her fingers by placing 
them on the lips, face and throat of the person speaking to her. 
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Boston has a lighthouse keeper’s daughter who, perhaps, has 
not emulated Ida Lewis, yet she is an accomplished oarswoman as 
well as a versatile writer. Miss Louise Lynden has lived with 
her father on that beautiful headland for nearly fifteen years, and, 
although a graduate of the Boston Girls’ High School in 1879, 
she has preferred to keep herself on the island summer and winter, 
ever since her father was appointed as keeper of the light in 1&8o. 
Miss Lynden is an accomplished photographer, and many of her 
charming stories are illustrated by her own pictures. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


OAP used on the hair is apt to make it brittle. If any is to be 

used, tar soap is the best, and after using, rinse the hair in 

several waters in which a little powdered borax has been dis- 
solved. 
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Sometimes adults, but more frequently infants, are troubled 
by hiccough to a distressing degree. ‘Take a teaspoonful of gran- 
ulated sugar, and moisten with cider vinegar, and, for an infant, 
give small portions at a time, and the trouble will very soon dis- 
appear. 


There is but one way of getting rid of blackheads, and that 
is by forcing them out of the clogged pore. But in pressing them 
out before the skin is properly softened and prepared for their 
ejection the patient ruptures the delicate tissue, causing either an 
ugly little scar or, more likely, an enlargement of the opening, 
which immediately fills up again, each time increasing in size and 
more malignant in appearance. Blackheads may not only be 
removed without leaving any scar, but once rid of, the patient need 
never again be troubled with them if he will carefully follow direc- 
tions. For two or three weeks, until the skin is thoroughly 
softened, apply a cream or ointment at night after scrubbing the 
face with soap and water. Be sure to rinse the soap well out of 
the face. Dry thoroughly before applying the cream or ointment. 
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Where the blackheads appear in the back and also between the 
breasts, the same treatment is required. Friction, combined with 
an emollient, is death to blackheads. 
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A witty and sentimental physician has prescribed the follow- 
ing sure cure for ‘‘ the malady of love: ’”’ 

Hearts, ii. 

Love, ad lib. 

Mix the hearts well together. 

Add the love and take frequently. 

Hymen & Wedlock, Chemists, Feb. 14. 
Cupid, M. D. 
77 

Antitoxin shortens the time needed for the retention of the 
tube in the larynx in cases of croup and diphtheria, according to 
Dr. Bokal, of Budapest. In 215 successful cases where he used 
the tube without antitoxin the average period of intubation was 
seventy-nine hours, while the average duration of forty-five suc- 
cessful cases with antitoxin was sixty-one hours, being a reduc- 
tion of eighteen hours. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





ORK, work, my boy, be not afraid, 
Look labor boldly in the face; 
Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble place. 


Hold up your brow in honest pride, 

Though rough and swarth your hands may be; 
Such hands are sap-veins that provide 

The life-blood of the natio s free. 


There’s honor in the toiling part 
That finds us in the furrowed fields, 
It stamps a crest upon the heart 
Worth more than all the quartered fields. 


ok 
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A careful study of general moral laws will reveal the fact 
that hitherto in the world too much relative stress has been laid 
upon the duties of children to parents, while too little attention 
has been given to the duties of parents to their children ; this for 
the reason that books upon duty have been written by parents, 
and the children’s side of the question has been quite ignored. 

7 7K 

Teacher—‘‘ Now, Willie, suppose you were to hand a play- 
mate your last apple, to take a portion of it, wouldn’t you tell 
him to take the larger piece ?’’ 

Willie—‘‘ No, ma’m.”’ 

‘You wouldn’t! Why ?’’ 

‘Cos ’t wouldn’t be necessary.’’ 

There is no question that our forefathers supposed that bene- 
fit might be derived from causing schoolboys to be spectators of 
the hanging of criminals. Sir Walter Scott has borne testimony 
to this custom being not unknown in Scotland. In ‘‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian,’’ Mr. Saddletree is represented as saying: 

‘*T promised to ask a half play day to the schule, so that the 
bairns might gang and see the hanging, which canna but have a 
pleasing effect on their young minds, seeing there is no knowing 
what they may come to themselves.’’—Chapter 26. 

Sir Walter would not, we may assume, have written the 
above, had he not known that such things had actually taken 
place. 

Kk 

Sara has just entered her third year. Her comments on 
persons and things in general keep her family in a state of uneasi- 
ness. Sara insisted upon going to Sunday-school, and was 
entered in the infant school of a woman as well known in society 
as in philanthropy. The subject was ‘‘Abraham,’’ and the 
teacher asked, ‘‘ Who can tell me anything about Abraham ?’’ It 
was very still fora moment, and then Sara called out, ‘‘I can: 
he’s Mrs. Anderson’s black cat!’’ 

Seated in a box near the stage the other afternoon at the 
theatre, Sara insisted upon giving points to those about her, and 
no amount of coaxing from her father could prevent her talk- 
ing out so loud that the audience wondered what she would say 
next. A great hit is made in the play when one of the actors 
says, ‘‘I have forgotten my lines; do you know them ?”’ To the 
amusement of the whole house, Sara replied, in her shrill little 
voice, ‘‘No; I don’t know what you fordot.’’ 
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SIGNIFICANT STRAWS. ‘‘ You can set up your type immediately,” she said, ‘‘as we 

ésnlibiatsniionss _ | Want the magazine to appear promptly.”’ 
A few Samples from Many Letters Endorsing “The ‘“ Yes, miss,’’ said the printer, a little mystified ; ‘‘ but—but 


American Party.” where is the copy ?”’ 
‘‘ The copy? Do you mean the articles we are going to print?” 
‘*T have watched with much solicitude your course on the ** Yes, miss.”’ 
currency question, and wondered if you felt as I did about stand- ‘‘Oh,’’ said the editor, ‘‘ you needn’t wait for them. Some 
ing with your party, if they ignored your views on that question. | of them are not written yet. I will let you have them as soon as 
Your fast deliverance on that point leaves no longer a question of | I can, of course; but in the meantime you can go on setting up 
doubt. I thought I foresaw the trouble in my party, and declared | the type, can’t you? I thought you could get so much done 
that I would never vote for a gold man for President. The Demo- | ahead.’ The printer entered into some explanations, and finally 
cratic party has been betrayed by its leaders on that question, and | made it plain to the new editor that the type could not be set up 
they are no longer entitled to the confidence of the rank and file | till the copy had been handed in. 


of the party. And should the Chicago Convention make a strad- “ko 

die, or adopt what they claim as a sound money platform, in that Frank Vincent’s ‘‘ Actual Africa,’ just published by D. 
event I shall most heartily join with you in what you call an | Appleton & Co., is timely in its appearance, and is likely for that 
American Policy.’’ reason to have a large sale. 


J. V. CocKRELL, nk 


Member of Congress from 13th District of Texas. It is supposed that Cecil Rhodes, the ruling ‘‘ genius’’ of 


South Africa, was the original of the heroin Mr. Anthony Hope’s 


“T fully a late with you that we must have a new party. I | yovel, ‘The God in the Car,” published by D. Appleton & Co. 
never voted anything but a Republican ticket in my life. I never ek 


even had a relation who voted any other ticket. But the Repub- 
lican party has outlived its usefulness. I am not a politician, 
have never for one moment held, been a candidate for, or desired «5 apes nh ame annie eal a taihnd hike 
any office, but I am ready /0-morrow to join in the formation of a And thinking that without it you’d be somewhat in the lurch, 
new party which shall have a policy that will place the finances of I’ll let you use my sermon : ‘Why I joined the Baptist church.’ ”’ 
our country in the hands of the people of our ow country.’’ 

S. J. Rrrcnie, Akron, Ohio. 


This is from Zhe Atlanta Constitution : 


Before he got the paper out the preacher came and said : 


But while the reverend gentleman was talking, in there came 

Another man who smiled and said his mission was the same ; 
SS And he stated : ‘‘I’m the butcher—got a shop there in the bogs ; 

‘““T note that THE AMERICAN wauts an American Party. I As you'll have to please the farmers—here’s an article on ‘ Hogs.’ 








believe the younger element of both old parties would flock to Preacher, butcher, baker, barber—from marshal to the mayor — 
such a party.”’ B. J. HATMAKER, Albion, N. Y. They brought their editorials, and, smiling, left them there ; 
ee And when the first edition, crisp and glowing struck the mails, 
‘Asa Republican for 4o years, anda Republican paper for The editor resigned and took a — splitting rails. 

35 years, the Chronicle and its editor endorse your A merican Party, ora 
for re-establishment of bimetallism and an American currency.’’ Frank Stockton’s new story, ‘‘ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,’’ begins in 

oc THOMPSON, Editor, Chronicle, Washington, D. C. this month’s Cosmopolitan, and is one of the most interesting ever 

— —— written by him. 
#7 
LITERARY NOTES. 


The April number of the Penny Magazine has an attractive 
list of brief stories or sketches, among them being ‘‘ Baffled,’’ by 
Julia Magruder; ‘‘ Willers,’’ by Maria Louisa Poole; ‘‘ An 
Inspired Liberty Party,’’ by W. J. Henderson; ‘‘ The Two 
Countesses,’’ by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘As I Heard It 
Myself,’’ by Catharine Young Glen; ‘‘ Me Auntie Own Silk 
Umbrella,’’ by Mrs. F. W. Dawson, and ‘‘ Williams,’’ by Isabel 


AMONG THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, NEWSPAPER MEN, AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS. 








The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, entered upon its fifteenth 
vear on the 1st inst. It is one of the marvels in trade journal- 
ism. Fourteen years ago it was started as a monthly, and the ; : di * 
publication was as modest in its aims as it was unpretentious in Bow — Finley. The Penny Magazine is published in the Bourse 
appearance. ‘To-day it is a magnificent weekly of 168 pages—by Building, Philadelphia. rae 
all odds, the largest and most influential trades journal in the * 


id The Song-Writer is one of Gotham’s latest and most success- 
world. s A ; : 
Kk ful monthlies. It caters to singers as well as song-writers, and is 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ What is Electricity ?’ | rapidly building up a paying and prosperous circulation. 


It is written by Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, Ee 
and covers the entire ground of modern electricity. Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn., for April, presents a 
#7 varied and most interesting table of contents to its readers. 


The Putnams are about to publish the fourth volume of | Among the most noteworthy of its contributions—articles that 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘Winning of the West ’’ This volume deals with the | should be read in every home in the land—are‘‘ Topical Syllabi 
Northwest and Louisiana. and brings the narrative down to 1809. | for Child Study,’’ ‘‘ Like Mother, Like Child,’’ ‘‘ Practical Pen 

KF Talks,’’ ‘*Signs of Imperfect Nutrition,’’ ‘‘ Scarlet Fever,’’ 

Way & Williams, Chicago, Illinois, will hereafter publish | Care of Children During School Age,’’ ‘‘ Fireside Conference,’’ 

The New Unity, the organ of the American Congress of Liberal | ‘‘ Fashions for the Wee Ones,’’ and ‘‘ Bicycling for Women, Good 


Religious Societies. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is its managing editor. | or Bad?’’ Of the many ‘‘ Journals’’ that are published here and 
ae elsewhere, Zhe Mother's Journal is conspicuous among the very 

The Washington Pathfinder is responsible for this story : 
When the new senior girls of a famous New England college 


assumed the charge of the college magazine, one of them went to | 





few that adhere strictly to the special objects which they are 
designed to care for. It contains, every month, a fund of infor- 
mation of a practical character that is exceedingly valuable to 
every mother of a family, large or small. 


the office of the printer to give him some instructions. 
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Our PARiIs LETTER. 


The Dongola Expedition Affords no Grounds for the Sinister 
Predictions of Pessimists.—An Uncertain Situation.— 
The Kaiser’s Politico-Pleasure Trip.—The 
Italian Humpty-Dumpty. 





{From Our Special Correspondent. ] 
PARIS, March 27, 1896. 


MAY be wrong, but according to my lights, I fail to discover 

good and sufficient cause for the pessimist predictions of cer- 

tain ‘‘ Dismal Jimmies’’ of the French press zz ve the projected 
British expedition to Dongola. 

They pretend that the French foreign situation is gravely 
compromised ; the French have been duped ; England and Ger- 
many have buried their hatchets and join teams against Gaul ; 
the Quadruple Alliance has become an accomplished fact ; there 
is a new combination of which the war cry is Fizzs Gallie. But 
where can be found any genuine justification for these sinister 
forebodings? No other continental journals estimate that such 
arrangements have been concluded as to warrant the assertion 
that Lord Salisbury’s policy is, as who might say, being ‘‘ played 
upon velvet.’’ On the contrary, precisely in connection with this 
Egyptian affair the exchange of views between British and Ger- 
man newspapers is not at all indicative of cordiality. One of 
the latter, an official organ which is especially noteworthy, 
declares frankly that in the question of the.Cazsse de la Dette ‘‘Ger- 
many neither sought to further British interests nor to obstruct 
the interests of France, but simply to conform to the desires of 
her ally, Italy.’’ Be it observed tlfat these desires had been 
already expressed while Crispi was the Big Medicine Man of the 
peninsula. Whereas the new incumbent, Rudini, does not seem 
disposed to continue the African policy of his megalomaniac pred- 
ecessor. Crispi was a devoted henchman of England, and acted 
according to the orders of Downing street ; Rudini proposes to 
consult exclusively the interests of his fellow citizens, and declines 
to be a cat’s-paw, with which view Humbert, once a warm sup- 
porter of the war-to-the-death policy, now apparently concurs. 
Now it is no secret that Humbert does and permits nothing until 
instructed from Berlin, and such being the fact, it is permissible 
to suppose that the new royal departure was advised by the Kaiser, 
and that the latter is not nearly so decided to go to extremities as 
he might have been a week ago. Italy, as a whole, has had 
enough of her African adventure, and would like to get out of it. 
It is not, then, at all probable that the Emperor will back Eng- 
land, sincerely or energetically ; British colonial interests, partic- 
ularly in Africa, are antagonistic to the Imperial colonial policy, 
and as Italy cannot derive any profit from British success—prob- 
lematical, by the way—Italy’s ally will end by a sort of ‘‘ benev- 
olent neutrality ’’ declaration. Already the Berlin Cabinet gives 
tokens of hesitation, asks for time to reflect, to examine the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. ‘The commissioners of the Deffe who had 
adjourned to consult their respective governments on the French 
demurrer, were to have made known their decisions on the 23d of 
March ; they had come toa decision on the appointed day but 
adjourned until the 26th instant 7 consequence of the indisposition of 
the German delegate. Tf this be not a diplomatic indisposition it 
looks uncommonly like one. 


The Peace of Europe not in Danger. 


But, say the prophets of evil, if Germany refuses, at the last 
moment, to authorize the employment of the funds, as she had 
promised to do, England will, none the less, persevere in her 
enterprise. Most probably, I might say most certainly, she will 
so persevere, and what if she does? It is not at all the same 
thing if England goes it alone, as if she had the support of all 
Europe. She may succeed, or she may fail in that enterprise. 
What effect can her failure or her success have upon international 
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relations? How can the one or the other produce complications ? 

Only one European power—France—is directly interested in 
the question, and with the contemptible government which France 
has chosen, there is not the slightest danger of any action that 
can endanger the peace of Europe. 

The Russian press, echoing the views of the Russian govern- 
ment, declares that Russia will support her ally, whatever be that 
ally’s attitude. At St. Petersburg it was supposed that the 
French would act, not merely blather, it being well known: that, 
if England had been threatened with war, she would have abdi- 
cated her pretension to the conquest of the Soudan. But Lord 
Salisbury knew also that the apothecary Berthelot was not of a 
calibre to resist; that he and his colleagues only care to keep their 
portfolios and look upon foreign relations with the same indiffer- 
ence as a fish has for an apple. Consequently, French opposition 
in the present case is and will continue to be purely platonic. 

The situation, therefore, at the worst, is simply uncertain. 
No one, either in England or in France, can do more than form 
conjecture. On the one hand, it is permissible to doubt that the 
Germans and their monarch have so far forgotten the polemics of 
the British press and its imprecation of last January against the 
august personality of Queen Victoria’s grandson, and that this 
brusque intimacy and understanding be genuine. On the other 
hand, we know that international policy is not founded upon 
sentiment; that it is as chimerical to base a diplomatic system 
upon the duration of a hatred as upon the perpetuity of a 
friendship; that nations, sisters by origin, by tradition, bound 
to each other by mutual services, have been transformed into 
enemies. Yet, notwithstanding all scepticism in the matter of 
international sentiment, I persist in my belief that the Anglo- 
German conflict is of too recent a date; it was marked by a 
too violent vituperation of the German Kaiser to suppose that 
Germany really means to support Britannia. 


According to appearances, Germany simply continues to fol- 
low her traditional line of policy with France as with England; 
she indicates to the one, as to the other of these powers, the value 
of her collaboration—nothing more. She will finally side with 
the party which offers the most acceptable guéd pro quo. 


It may be even that the affected German hesitation to pro- 
nounce categorically upon the Egyptian question masks a clever 
manceuvre. May they not have for objective the obtention from 
England of a compensation in the Transvaal or in China? The 
Berlin Government intends to establish a naval station on the Chi- 
nese coast, and particularly hankers after the island of Lappa, the 
cession of which has so far been prevented by England, naturally 
hostile to the establishment of a rival to their station of Hong 
Kong. But there is nothing impossible in diplomacy. The 
island of Lappa may be the price paid by England for Germany’s 
condescension in the question of Egypt. The excursion of Empe- 
ror William to the Mediterranean has given birth to so many 
risky commentaries that it is permissible to try to indicate its real 
bearings. It was decided upon a long time ago; last November 
the Berlin press announced that, in the coming spring, His 
Majesty would make the cruise on board of the Hohenzollern, but 
simply as a pleasure trip. 


The Kaiser’s Proposed Political Voyage. 


The Anglo-German conflict, for a moment, seemed destined 
to adjourn this project, but the political horizon having cleared 
up, the imperial yacht was again ordered to get ready, and was 
about to proceed to Genoa when the disaster of Adowa occurred, 
to be followed with certain grave consequences. While the Ber- 


lin and Vienna cabinets lavished consolations and encouragements 
upon their unfortunate ally, the Kaiser took into his head the 
propriety of manifesting his personal sympathy for the Italian 
people and their sovereign. The program was, therefore, modified: 
the pleasure trip became a political voyage, and so it is that His 





Majesty will visit the seaboard in general, and thus affirming, at 
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each post, his friendship and goodwill, can count upon the rap- 
turous gratitude of a nation. 

It would be puerile to cavil at the political importance of 
these peregrinations preceding so closely the meeting of the 
sovereigns at Venice. They are the sequel of manifestations 
intended to convince Europe that if the Triple Alliance was, for a 
short time, on crutches, it is now more or less_ solidified. 
After the interview at Venice, the interview at Vienna, which 
follows immediately afterward, will complete the demonstration. 

It is, however, useless to exaggerate the bearing of these 
events. When all has been said, we see that nothing is really 
changed in Europe’s political situation. 

The 7riplice exists ; ‘‘ let her wave!’’ But no demonstra- 
tions, either of monarchs or of ministers, can conceal the fact 
that one of its members is seriously weakened. ‘‘ All the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men cannot put the Italian Humpty 
Dumpty on his legs again ’’ for another twenty years to come. 

In a State of Uncertainty. 

Here, in France, we wallow in a Slough of uncertainty, if 
not of Despond. No one can foresee what the morrow may bring 
forth. Since Monday the Chamber of Deputies discussed the 
question of a Revenue Tax, and though the partisans of, and the 
antagonists to that measure, have brought to the front their most 
persuasive orators, their eloquence, it may be safely said, has not 
changed the opinion of a single member of the ‘‘ august ’’ legisla- 
ture. On Saturday, perhaps, there may be a final vote on the 
bill, which, if adverse, must cause another ministerial crisis and a 
big ‘‘ bull’? movement at the Bourse ; if favorable, a correspond- 
ing ‘ bear’’ fluctuation. And to this will be limited the results 
of this stupid concession to the hankerings of the impecunious 
mob. The Senate is sure to refuse its sanction to the manceuvres 
of Messrs. Bourgeois & Co., and so it will happen that this newly- 
invested panacea may become a dead letter a long while before it 
can be applied to alleviate the so-called ‘‘ victims of odious capi- 
tal’’ And meanwhile, by its incoherency the French Republic 
is the laughing stock of nations. Z. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 





A” instance of how savages disregard pain comes from Nyassa- 

land. A cartridge dropped in the camp fire exploded, injur- 
ing the hand of one of Mr. H. H. Johnson’s porters, so that the 
doctor amputated the man’s fingersand thumb. As he seemed weak 
from the effects of the chloroform, he was told to stay in the hos- 
pital and come for treatment next day. In the morning he could 
not be found, and it was afterwards discovered that he had taken 
up his load with the other carriers and carried it to Blantyre, over 
forty miles away. 

7% 

French matches, which area Government monopoly, are to be 
made with red phosphorus, instead of white, as it is less unhealthy 
for the workmen. 

Rk 

There is a Frenchman whose eccentricity is often commented 
upon in Paris. He cannot bear to use towels freely, although he 
rolls in money. Once when staying in Brittany a week he took 
his hostess aside before his departure and showed her over three 
dozen towels over which he had been gloating for days. ‘‘ All 
these, madame, I have saved,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Your servants put them 
in the room, but I and my wife have used but one between us.’’ 

“2k 

At Annécy, in Savoy, in digging the foundation for a new 
house, a large flagstone was found covering an old cellar, in which 
was a large collection of fragments of sculpture. They came from 
the twelfth century monastery of the Holy Sepulchre, which was 
destroyed during the French revolution. Many of the pieces can 
be repaired. 


Ry 


Hungary is to celebrate next year the millennium of her 
existence as a State. A thousand years of national existence is 
what few countries can boast. 
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In the Caucasus MM. Sommier and Sevier have discovered 
tracts where a flora of gigantic size grows, which, in other 
respects, is like the flora of the valleys. A campanula, which in 
in the lower regions, grew to two feet, here measyred six, and a 
valerian leaf could be used as a parasol. They are uncertain 
whether the phenomenon is due to the accumulated richness of 
the soil, or whether it marks the survival of archaic giant forms. 

+4 

There have been only eight Presidents of the Royal Academy 
since its foundation in 1768: Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin 
West, James Wyatt, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Martin Shee, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, Sir Francis Grant, and the late Lord Leighton. 
Sir Edwin Landseer was elected in 1866, but declined to serve. 

KK 
* 

A psalter printed on vellum in 1459 for the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Sankt Jakob at Mainz, the third book from the Mainz press 
and the second printed book with a date, is offered for sale in Mr. 
Quaritch’s Lithurgical catalogue for $26,250. This is probably 
the highest price ever asked for a single book. When last sold, 
in 1884, this copy brought $24,750. No other copy has appeared 
in the market for almost a hundred years. It is far rarer than 
the Mazarine Bible, the first book ever printed. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 








O sweetness in this world of ours 
Is without purpose given ; 
The fragrance that goes up from flowers 
May be their seed in heaven. 


*K ok 


In the fact that hero worship exists, has existed, and will 
forever exist universally among mankind, mayest thou discern 
the corner-stone of living rock, whereon all politics for the 
remotest time may stand secure. 

ok 2k 

The code of society is stronger with some persons than that 
of Sinai, and many a man who would not scruple to thrust his 
fingers in his neighbor’s pocket would forego peas rather than use 
his knife as a shovel.—Lowell. 

*, 
ac 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press gives a summary of the recent 
State census, which shows that the present population of Minne- 
sota is 1,573,350, a gainof 271,524 since 1290. ‘The greatest per- 
centage of gain is shown by those counties in the pine forests of 
the northern part of the State, and in the Sixth Congressional 
District generally, the district showing a gain of forty-four per 
cent. The agricultural section, embracing the western half of 
the State, and comprising the Second an@seventh Districts, shows 
a gain of about twenty-five per cent. 

ok 


Iivery man has his price in England, as is shown by an adver- 
tisement that appeared recently in a newspaper, which read: ‘‘ A 
beautiful boy for adoption. Gentleman going abroad. Would 
give his boy to lady or gentleman for the sum of £300.’’ The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children investigated the 
matter, and found that a farmer who had lost his wife and intended 
to emigrate was actually trying to dispose of his child. 


* 


A general, simultaneous census of the world for the year 1900 
is asked for by the International Statistical Institute. It can be 
taken if slight modifications in the time of their regular censuses 
are made by the chief countries of the world. Portugal, Den- 
mark, the United States, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Hungary and Sweden will regularly take their censuses 
on different days of the year 1900. Holland on the last day of 
1899, Norway on the first day of rg01, and Great Britain, France 
and Italy later in that year. 


Divorce petitions in England for the ten years from 1883 to 
1892 averaged 533 a year, there being nothing to indicate a pro- 
gressive increase. The lowest number, 450 in 1885, was followed 
by the highest, 581 in 1886; the number for 1892 was 539. The 
same holds true for divorces granted, the average being 366, with 
the extreme of 316 in 1885 and 4oo in 1890. The remarriages of 
divorced persons, however, show a steady increase year by year, 
from 122 in 1883 to 190 in 1892, the average being 163. 








W anamaker’s 


U phol ste ry Not every artist hand_ 


les brush or chisel, 
The artistic instinct is 
as useful in many 
other lines—both the instinct and training 
being essential to the successful decorator. 
That is why this newly better Upholstery 
Store’s fame is growing—artists are in 
charge of it. To-day’s perfection is the 
result of years of study and the evolution 
of merit to positions of importance. 

New effects are created; crude effects 
are worked out into refined elegance -— 
and careful furnishers are coming to skip 
their worry by handing their commissions 
tous. The Upholstery Store isn’t bounded 
by upholstery goods. It’s helpfulness is 
at your service in harmonizing wall 
papers, carpets and furniture. Rooms or 
suites of rooms can be arranged here for 


News 


your judgment, or artists will produce 
drawings in colors. ‘ 

Novelties are proven; you do not waste 
money in experiments at Wanamaker’s. 

Our novelty Lace Curtains are admired 
and already the selling is brisk. Only 
one concern in the country has caught 
the knack of making them. They come 
in white, ivory and coffee ecru. $4.50 to 
$8.50 a pair. 

Cotton Derby Curtains are effective for 
doors as well as windows. Seven color- 
ings. $4.50 a pair. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Men’s, Youths’ 
and Boys’ 
Spring Clothing 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES 
AND FABRICS. 


We have made extrao@di- 
nary preparations this season 
to provide the best assortment 
of garments for men, youths 
and boys that we have ever 
shown. In every detail of 
workmanship, in fit and in 
style the clothing is of the 
best. Each style is shown in 
a full line of sizes. The 
choicest clothing for the little 
ones 1s particularly well repre- 
sented. The prices through- 
out are remarkable for their 


extreme moderation. 


Otrawbridége 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention The American, 





THE AMERICAN. 


CHEAP CANDY ADULTERATION. 
THE SUBJECT OF AN ALLEGED LIBELLOUS ARTICLE 
IN « THE ASIERICAN.”’ 








Chairman Lowney of the Executive Committee of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association of the United States Wants En- 
lightenment.—And He Gets It.—Where is 
the ‘‘ Libel? ”’ 








SOME INGREDIENTS OF CHEAP CANDIES. 


EVERAL months ago THE AMERICAN published in one of its 
departments the statement that ‘‘ Glucose, it appears, is the 
greatest of all adulterants. It is used for making cheap candies, 
sugars, jellies and syrups. Candy commonly contains much fusil 
oil and other poisons, Strawberry ice creanm—a plate of it—often 
contains almost more fusil oil than five glasses of poor whisky. It 
is colored with red aniline dye. Licorice drops are usually made 
out of candy factory sweepings. Wine is frequently nothing but 
water with a percentage of crude alcohol from grain, or the refuse 
of beet refineries, colored with burnt sugar, flavored with oil of 
“cognac and given an agreeable weedy taste with a little catechu.”’ 
Apparently oblivious of the fact that cheap candies, etc., were 
alone referred to, Chairman Lowney addressed the editor of 
THE AMERICAN a month later, as follows : 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OFFICE OF WALTER M. LOWNEYy, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 107 Pearl Street. 
Boston, March 24, 1896. 
Wharton Barker, Esq., 

DEAR SiR: My attention has been called to a libelous article 
on Candy in your publication (THE AMERICAN) of February 22, 

On behalf of the National Confectioners’ Association of the 
United States, which is composed of all the leading manufac- 
turers, I ask you for your authority for any such statement. 

Awiaiting your immediate reply, I am 

Yours truly, 
WALTER M. LOWNEY, 
Chairman Executive Committee N. C. A. 

Pressure of business and other matters, some of them of a 
most important character, prevented prompt attention being given 
to Mr. Lowney’s communication. He became impatient, and on 
the 3d inst. wrote asking us: ‘‘Will you kindly acknowledge the 
receipt of my letter of March 24th ?”’ 

We herewith acknowledge the receipt of that letter and pro- 
ceed to answer it, paragraph by paragraph : 

1. We did not publish a /ébelous article on candy, cheap or 
otherwise, for the simple reason that libelling candy would be a 
legal absurdity. 

2. The United States Department of Agriculture has a Divi- 
sion of Chemistry under the care and control of a highly efficient 
Chief Chemist, well and widely known for his ability and impar- 
tiality. He makes investigations and analyses of foods and food 
adulterants, and, in the prosecution of his labors, calls to his aid 
experts of established reputation and unquestioned probity. The 
manuscript containing the results of these investigations and 
analyses is submitted for inspection and approval to the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, and is subsequently printed in 
book or pamphlet form in the Government Printing Office, at 
Washington, for public distribution. One of the most exhaustive of 
these reports is Bulletin No. 13, the value of which, Chief Chemist 
Wiley stated, depended rather in the patient and painstaking 
labors of those engaged in the investigations than in their chrono- 
logical appearance. It was submitted to and approved by the 
Hon. J. M. Rusk, then United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
As collaborators in his work, Dr. Wiley, the Chief Chemist, 
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Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICcIS __ Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Varnall, 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo. 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops, 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3lst Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENrRy T, 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 

ilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
ull gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry’? has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLETE ———ee=- 


..stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
. ALSO A... 


Fine Stationery Department. 
Engraved in the highest 


Wedding tyle of the Art, and in th 
aes style of the Art, and in the 
Invitations latest and most correct 
form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & (0, 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Do You Desire 


ommercial 
a C to D 
Panics ¢ 


THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that will 
make financial panics impossible. ‘The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes. It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 











* * * * * 


THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ —- as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 
* ok * OK * 
It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 
Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity unt 
versal and perpetual. 
a ae a ae 
The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will @ 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 
* * * kK x 
Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It caminins 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth ; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN & CO. 


-.-e-Publishers.... 


1149 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price Reduced rom 
$8.00 +. $6.00 


LITELLS LIVING AGE. 


te 











ey 5, World’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 

Encyclopedic in 
Scope, Character . 

M Completeness .... 

Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Ti, a garter Sketches, Historical 
and Political information. Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
representatives, 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find ia a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returus, receiving for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 

















Rates for clubbing THE LiIvING AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
dress, 


A 
LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 





The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 





One Dollar Per Year. 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents, 





FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 
1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





The Populist Standard Authority. 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 
Author of ‘‘ Dictator Grant’? and ‘‘Peacemaker 
Grange;’’ and Editor of Peter Cooper's Advocate. 
_ Amonumentof learning.—J/. O. Picayune. He 
1s not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his ‘‘ Peacemaker Grange,” etc. Quite 
worth careful perusal.—V. Y. Herald. There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epliome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call. An encyclopedia on the money question.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. ‘The financier of financiers. 
—W. H. Harvey. The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—N. Y. World. The most remarkable 
book on finance of the century.—Avena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of being 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. ust the kind of 
information that is being needed to-day.—Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record.—7om Watson. Must stand 
undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we bave been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The American system of money rises, 
like Solomon’s temple, without the blow of a 
hammer, in the magnificent sequences of this 
history.—H. E. Baldwin in Arena. The book is 
a great one.-£ditor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority. — 


J. H. Ferriss. The most valuable financial work 


that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed.—San Francisco Star. 

For sale at the office of THE News, Joliet, Ill. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


secured : In Boston, Dr. Stephen P. Sharples ; in New York, Dr. 
F. G. Weichmann ; in Philadelphia, Dr. Shippen Wallace ; in 
New Orleans, Dr. W. C. Stubbs; in San Francisco, Professor W. 
B. Rising ; in Lincoln, Nebraska, Professor H. H. Nicholson : in 
Lexington, Kentucky, Professor M. A. Scovell; in Columbus, 
Ohio, Professor H. A. Weber; in Lafayette, Indiana, Professor 
H A. Huston. A concurrent examination was undertaken in 
the chemical laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 
Detailed instructions were given to the experts respecting their 
analyses, etc., and they were informed that: 

‘‘In confections the chief points to be considered were the 
presence of adulterating agents such as chalk, terra alba, glucose, 
etc., and especially the pigments used in coloring candies.”’ 
But few samples of high-priced candies were bought, the analysts 
confining their investigations almost entirely to cheap confections. 
In all, 250 samples were bought at various confectionery and 
grocery stores, and here is the result or general summary of the 
analyses: 


Total number of samplesexamined .......... . 250 
Contained-glucose eet AA ae ew ES 
Contained starch and'eum ....66052+2,.2860¢8 F 
Contained organic colors... . Sovcressteti a CO Oe eg Re 
Contamed mineral colors. . 2... 11 se eee ew 2 
Contained areate se eS ee Ce 
@Comlanredecopier 26s occ eS ee eee ee we OA 
Contamed gelativie =. 668. we Ss we Se ee ee 2 


In so far as the coloring matter was examined, the following 
table shows the character of the pigments used and the relative 
number of times they respectively were found: 


Samples. Samples. Samples. 
Cochineal 14 Ultramarine ... 3 \Lampblack.... 1 
Eosin -» >» > + F2 Darnieric 2 Victoria yellow . 1 
Corallin ...+. 6 Methyl orange 2 Magenta .... I 
Bengal red 5  Coal-tar colors 2 Orangered ... I 
Fluorescein 3 Carmine 2  <Anilinebrown .. I 
Fluorescent color = (Gyan 220.5. 1 Bismarck brown. I 


The following substances were found in the 250 samples 


submitted to examination : 


1. Sucrose. 17. Musk. 33. Corallin. 

2. Dextrose (glucose). 18. Marshmallow. 34. Bengal red. 

3. Maltose. 19. Raspberry flavor. 35. Fluorescein. 

4. Dextrin (gum). 20. Vanilla. 36. Fluorescent color. 
5. Starch. 21. Pistachio. . 37. Ultramarine. 
6. Soluble starch 22. Almonds. 38. Turmeric. 

7. Gum. 23. Apricot. 39 Methyl orange. 
8. Gelatin. 24. Strawberry. 40. Coal-tar colors. 
g. Grease. 25. Oil of Wintergreen. 41. Carmine. 

to. Flour. 26. Banana flavor. 42. Cyanin. 

11. Copper. 27. Lemon flavor. 43. Lampblack. 

12.. Mineral colors. 28. Cinnamon. 44. Victoria yellow. 
13. Citric acid. 29. Cloves. 45. Magenta. 

14. Tartaric acid. 30. Cocoanut. 46. Orange red. 

15. Peppermint. 31. Cochineal. 47. Aniline brown. 


32. Eosin. 48. Bismarck brown. 


_ 


16. Horehound. 


THE AMERICAN has never said or intimated, even inferen- 
tially, that the high-priced confections, syrups or ice-creams 
offered for sale by reputable confectioners were adulterated; but it 
does assert that unscrupulous traders and candy-makers are sell- 
ing cheap confectionery, ice creams, etc., that are more or less 
adulterated. Surely, Chairman Lowney has not the temerity to 
deny the truthfulness of that assertion? He is engaged in the 
candy business, and ought to know something about it. If he 
does, it is within the possibilities that he will be able to answer 
these questions : 

1. Is not glucose largely used as a substitute for cane sugar 
without notice to the purchasers ? 


making confections ? 


2. Are not glucose, starch, and terra alba frequently used in 


3. Is not fusil oil used as a flavoring material in some forms 


of candy ? 
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Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D..J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 
te@r~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 
‘“*Unabridged.”’ 


Standard 

| of the U. S. Gov’t Print- 
| ing Office, the U.S. Su- 
} preme Court, all the 
} State Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
| Schoolbooks. 


Warmly 
| Commended 
’ by State Snuperintend- 
ents of Schools, and 
other Educators almost 
without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word: wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says:— 

No dictionary can be final, but for the next twen- 
_—_ years the International must be accepted as 
the best work of its kind in the English language. 









































G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 









Send 

10 cts. * 
for sample 
copy of.... 
the 

oo great 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 


= = 








_ Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 


in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy toc. Subscription only 
Soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER ———.unaem. 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


GUITAR 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 


Only complete practical 
method, astonishingly easy to 
learn and teach. Music played 
at sight. All embellishments 
taught. 10) pages choice music. 











Price $3.0 worth $5.00. To any 

one clipoing this advertisement 

Le . and stating trom what paper, I 

. will send “G0OD READING’’ 

one year free, with each order. Send Stamp for Sam- 
ple Music. 


H. L. STEWART, Pub., Norwalk, O. 


Please mention The American. 
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NOTHING IS SO 
AS GOOD BOOKS. 


The excel- 


un | Mii) lent Books 
H ‘TH Ww Adi listed below 





are supplied 


to our readers 
at ten cents 
per copy,and 
SE will be sent 
Boul postpaid to 
= he a any address 


in the U. S., 
Canada or 
Mexico. Cut 
this out, 
marking the 
books wanted 
X,and deliver 
qiiy or send to our 
' office, enclos- 
ing ten cents in coin or stamps for each 
book desired. 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. = Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. R. LL. Stevenson. 
Iaster and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine. 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondman. Hall Caine. 
Burkett’s Lock. M. G. McClellan. 
The Child of the Ball. De Alarcon. 
Claudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Around the World in Eighty Days. 
The House of the Seven Gables. 
When a [lan’s Single. J. M. Barrie. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens, 
Beyond the City. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Thd Maharajah’s Guest. 
An Indian Exile. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
Edward S. Van-Zile. 
A Lover’s Fate and a Friend’s Counsel. 
Anthony Hope. 
What People Said. An Idle Exile. 
Mark Twain; His Life and Work. 
Will M. Clemens. 
The Plajor. Major Hampton. 
Rose and Ninette. | Alphonse Daudet. 
The Plinister’s Weak Point. 
David Maclure. 


“tm. ALAVA GNV HL1VaH == -f 


At Love’s Extremes. 

Maurice Thompson. 
By Right Not Law. R. H. Sherard. 

Ships That Pass in the Night. 
Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodo; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 
A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Christopher Columbus; His Life and 
Voyages. Franc B. Wilkie. 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 
H. B. Stowe. 
Ik. Marvel. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Dream Life. 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Tk. Marvel. 
Was it Suicide? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Poems and Yarns. 
James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
An English Girlin America. Powell. 
Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye. 
People’s Reference Book—999,999 
Facts. 
Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Looking Forward. 
Love Aifairs of a Worldly Man. 
Maibelle Justice. 
Love Letters ofa Worldly Woman. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
The Spider of Truxillo (The Passing 
Show). R. H. Savage. 
The Captain’s Romance (Miss Madam). 
Opie Read. 
Lourdes. Emile Zola. 
The Adopted Daughter. Edgar Fawcett. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes. 
Any ten books will be given free with 
one yearly subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN ($2), or to any one securing a yearly 
subscriber. Any twenty books free for 
two yearly subscribers. 


THE AMERICAN, No. 149 S. 4th St. Philada. 
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4. Are not fusil oil and glucose used largely as ingredients 
of ‘‘ rock and rye drops’’ and ‘“‘ brandy bottles ?’’ 

5. Are not some confectioners using colors without an accurate 
knowledge of their composition and properties or a trustworthy 
guarantee of their purity ? 

6. Is it not true that various anilines are used to imitate fruit 
colors, especially red fruits ? 

7. Does Chairman Lowney not know that aniline red, may, 
and frequently does contain arsenic ? 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
land & Day. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE ROAD TO CASTALY. 
Cloth, $1. 


THE CAPTURED CUNARDER. An Episode of the Atlantic. 
Rideing. Boston: Copeland & Day. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By George H. Hepworth: E. P. Dutton & 


Boston: Cope- 


By Alice Brown. Boston: Copeland & Day. 


By Wm. H. 


THE FARMER AND THE LORD. 
Co. Cloth, 75 cents. 


CLASSES AND MASSES, OR WEALTH, WAGES AND WELFARE IN THE UNITED 
KinGpomM. By W. H. Mallock. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
(New York, Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25.) 

HISTORY OF THE MONETARY LEGISLATION AND OF THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES reprinted from annual report for 1895 of Hon. 
Robert E. Preston, Director of the Mint, Philadelphia. John J. McVey. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


EDEN Lost AND Won. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
H. Revell Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE. 
Stone & Kimball. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HAMILTON FACSIMILIES OF MANUSCRIPTS in the National Archives 
Relating to American History. Part I. The Monroe Doctrine, Its Origin 
and Intent. New York: The Public Opinion Co., $1.50. 


New York: Fleming 


By Harold Frederic. Chicago: 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 
York: D. Appleton & Co 


Some may consider Mr. Crockett’s book a story for boys. It 
seems to us more than this. It is true a boy is the hero and that 
the struggles and experiences of that boy make up the principal 
fact of the tale. But in the insight the book gives us into one 
phase of life, the work is a study deservedly of maturer reading. 
There is an evident purpose in the story to show that the gamin, 
for all his bad qualities, is often made of good stuff. There is 
also a moral and the existence of this moral, while it doultless 
will increase the pleasure of the young folk, into whose hands the 
book falls, does not altogether enhance the tale from an artistic 
standpoint. It creates suspicion as to Mr. Crockett’s fidelity to 
fact when he arrived at that point where something must be done 
which should enable him to close the history of his hero. Else- 
where, throughout the novel, however, there is plain a greater 
faithfulness to fact and so we must excuse the author for yielding 
to the temptation to reward his gamin with the riches which his 
virtue had earned for him. Mr. Crockett always writes with an 
appreciation of the exciting and with an admiration for those 
intensely masculine qualities which find expression in deeds of 
valor. ‘This is manifested afresh in the newest of his books, 
though of course, the feats performed by the present hero are not 
as brilliant as some of which the Scotsmen were the authors. Cleg 
does, however, risk his own life in the effort to save the master 
who has been kind to him and trusted him, and this he does, though 
it is his own father who threatens him. The regeneration of the 
street urchin would seem to be compiete. Along with his abandon- 
ment of the greater he gives over the vices which are the conspicu- 
ous qualities of boys of his birth and environment. In fact, he finds 
in honest labor a joy and contentment which seem to be the pro- 
duct of the reaction from his former sin and ignorance. In the 
end this joy and contentment are increased by Cleg’s marriage 
with the young woman for whom he had often fought as a gamin. 
The story is told in Mr. Crockett’s usual bold and strong style, 
and the characters are drawn with clearness and a nice appreci- 
ation of lights and shadows. 


By Alice S. 





By S. R_ Crockett. New 


A House OF CARDS. Wolf. Stone & 
Kimball. $1.25. 

It is a genuine pleasure to come across a story like this. At 

the start there were some indications that it was to prove one of 


those distasteful novels, so plenty, in which a woman and man, 


Chicago : 








Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 


NO CINDERS. 


ON AND AFTER MARCH 15, 1896. 


NO SMOKE. 








Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadeiphia, 
Via.L. V. RR 
Buffalo Day Express a1 i 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express dail 6.33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ANY 9.45 P. M. 


Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Teave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 1040 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.80, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 3.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
11,50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.i0, 8.10 (din- 
ing car) P. M., 12.10 night. y 

Leave 2ith and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 6.12, 8.19 (din- 
ing car), 11.45 P.M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 12.04 
~—s car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car) 11.45 

. Vi. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.80, 2.00,  .30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P, M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
= Aa cars on night trains to and from New 

ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.03, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.U0, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.49 P. M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.33, 9.46 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuyikill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 11.80 P. M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
4.05, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
— M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 

. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35 
10.05 A. M., 4.05, 6.00 P. M. Accom., 4.20 A. M. 
1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 4 20, 7.45 A. M, 1.42 P. 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00. 9.05 A. M , 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 6 0U P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 1005 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P. M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.00 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 


’ 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M , 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 
P.M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 430,630 P.M  Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 1000 A. M. Accom., 8.0UA. 
M., 4.49 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 800 A.M., 4.15 P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestuut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Superintendent, 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass. Agent 





“ Unique in periodical literature.” ; 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa 
= Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. 8. Vandyke, 

Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Ange’es, Cal. 
Yogether wich The American, one year for $2.00. 





Please mention The American. 
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OLE AGENTS FOR 
- an EST MAKES... ™ 


Capeurlier 





‘‘Beautiful work of the YOST.’’ 


We are the only ones able to furnish you a 
variety to select from. 


EDISON MIMEGGRAPH AND ALL SUPPLIES. 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 


102 SOUTH TENTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sellsall makesunder half pric * 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advicc 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock forselection. 
Shipped for trial. Guamateed first class, Largest house 
inthe world, Dealerssupplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


FARMING LANDS 


For Sale in South Carolina. Small or large 








tracts. ig 4 terms. For further information, 

address, KE. K. PALMER, Columbia, S. C. 
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tempted by a mutual love, yield, and bring untold misery on all 
who are connected with them. But, instead of this we are pre- 
sented with the story of a woman who proves herself strong 
enough to do her duty to the last, and of a man who unflinchingly 
remains true to what he knows is right in the sightof God. The 
house of cards was the structure built upon the hope that a mar- 
riage between a woman who has everything but money and posi- 
tion, and a man who has both of these, could be a contented and 
happy one. It fell, as was inevitable, so soon as the wife dis- 
covered that the man whom she had married had deceived her. 
But to the very last she fought out her battle with herself silently 
and bravely, and when death brought her release, the husband 
who truly loved her, despite the deceit to which he had stooped to 
gain her, did not know what a noble sacrifice she made. As for 
the other man he played no less splendid a part. The story is 
well planned and worked out in a skilful manner, and without 
recourse to those flimsy devices which are sometimes the making 
of a play, and most often the destruction of a novel. Miss Wolf’s 
style is capital, and though her people, at times, employ epigram 
in their conversation to an excess, they are generally good flesh 
and blood beings. ‘The scene of the story is California, and local 
color is adroitly introduced. The book is the latest addition to 
the handsomely bound Peacock Library, and in paper, type and in 
all-round make-up is an example of good taste and artistic work 
in printing and binding. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS AND OTHER TALES. By 
Belgian Writers. Translated by Edith Wingate Rinder. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


Of the contributors to this collection of stories Maurice 
Maeterlinck has a wide reputation ; Camille Lemonnier is of the 
French realistic school a leader, and Georges Eekhoud is well- 
known in Flanders, and has been sparingly read in France proper. 
The last named is generally conceded to be one of Belgium’s 
greatest writers. With Henri Conscience now dead, according to 
the translator, he occupies the first position an ong the romancists 
of his country. Eekhoud is a strong factor in the modern literary 
movement in Belgium, of which Maeterlinck is considered the 
foremost representative. The stories before us are the fruit of an 
apparently careful study of Belgian fiction, and they give a 
broad and tolerably definite idea of the range, methods and tend- 
ency of a literature, which, in its present aspects, has practi- 
cally only begun to attract attention outside certain coafined 
literary circles. The initial story is declared to be the one 
prose-tale which Maeterlinck has published. It is told in lan- 
guage of the simplest sort, devoid almost wholly, in its translated 
form, of what we know as style, but direct in movement and 
impressive and suggestive. Of Eekhoud’s tales much the same 
may be said, but, in their fidelity to the bare facts they are more 
absolute specimens of realism than those of Maeterlinck. Lemon- 
nier’s ‘‘ Saint Nicholas Eve’’ is picturesque in its setting and to 
the literary palate of the average reader will, perhaps, be more 
palatable than many of itscompanions. ‘The translation has been 
performed aeceptably, and in evident sympathy with the spirit of 
the originals. The book is becomingly bound. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. By ALEXANDER DEL MAR. Second 


Edition. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 


We often speak of a bushel of wheat being worth as much as 
so many—say ten—pounds of cotton; of an ox being worth as 
much as twelve sheep, etc.; by which we imply that an ox will 
bring in exchange as great a quantity of other commodities as 
twelve sheep, or with a bushel of wheat we can obtain as much of 
other commodities as with ten pounds of cotton, and vice versa. 
Thus we express the value of an ox to be twelve sheep—and. 
inversely, the value of a sheep to be one-twelfth of an ox—and 
so, finding a bushel of wheat to be equal in purchasing power to 
ten pounds of cotton, we declare the value of a bushel of wheat 
to be equal to ten pounds of cotton, and the value of a pound of 
cotton to be a tenth of a bushel of wheat. Thus it appears that 
value is a purely numerical relation, and that every commodity 
has as many different values as there are different commodities 
with which it may be compared and exchanged. And further, 
price is simply the expression of value, of the ratio in which a 
quantity of one commodity will exchange for other commodities, 
in terms of a common and recognized measure—money. Conse- 
quently, changes in the value of money derange prices, and as 
the value of money is dependent on the volume in circulation as 
compared to the goods to be exchanged with money, prices must 
fluctuate with changes in the quantity of money, falling with 
contraction and rising with expansion. These are the fundamen- 
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tal and basic principles of the science of money which Mr. Del 
Mar lays down in the work before us. 

The stability of money as a measure of value being depend- 
ent on the quantity of money in circulation, Mr. Del Mar holds 
that it is the duty of governments to regulate the circulation by 
limiting the coinage of the precious metals, as well as by con- 
trolling the volume and issue of paper money. ‘The opening of 
the mints to the free coinage of the precious metals—z. e., to 
private coinage—he regards as an unwarranted surrender of a 
sovereign attribute of government; for, as he says, private coin- 
age places in the hands of the owners of bullion the control over 
the volume of money, thus taking out of the hands of govern- 
ments the power to regulate the measure of value, and placing 
it in the hands of private individuals to use to their own advan- 
tage. Down to the year 1608 in Spain and 1666 in England, pri- 
vate coinage was unknown. Gold and silver were previously only 
coined by order of the crown, and the issues limited by the royal 
prerogative. Consequently, prior to the seventeenth century, the 
coinage ratio between gold and silver only directly affected the 
market ratio. When, in 1666, Charles II., authorized by act of 
Parliament, opened the mints to private coinage, he surrendered 
the sovereign power to regulate the coinage to the goldsmiths. 

Mr. Del Mar’s work is written from a purely scientific, not a 
political standpoint. His views on the baneful effects of the 
demonetization of silver are well known; but it was his purpose 
in writing this book, the second edition of which, thoroughly 
revised (the first edition appeared eleven years ago’, is now pre- 
sented to the public, to point out fundamental principles, not to 
enter into the field of practical politics and propose specific legis- 
lation to place our currency on a scientific basis. ‘‘ The Science 
of Money”’ is a work written for the student and to take a place 
among the classics of economic literature, and not to meet the 
passing demand of the general reader as a book specially adapted 
to the monetary discussion of the day. 
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HIS world has too much grief and pain ; 
Too many tears by half, 
And so my blessing do I give 
To those who make me laugh. 


Then let the stiff ones pass along » 
Their talk is but as chaff ; 

While strength is in the playful words 
That stir the lightsome laugh. 


True, serious moods must have their place, 
For work is life’s great staff ; 

But they toil best, who, now and then, 
Send forth their merry laugh. 


And so, since shadows form of life 
By far the larger half 
Our sincere blessings let us give 
‘To those who make us laugh. 
— — Walter Scott Stetson 
Once, when one of Farragut’s gunboats on the Mississippi 
was just going into action, one of the powder monkeys was noticed 
by an officer kneeling by one of the guns saying his prayers. The 
officer sneeringly asked him what he was doing, and if he was 
afraid. ‘‘ No; I was praying,’’ said he. ‘‘ Well, what were you 
praying for?’’ ‘‘ Praying,’’ said the lad, ‘*‘ that the enemy’s bul- 
lets may be distributed the same as the prize money —principally 
among: the officers.’’ 


m7 


An old highland sergeant in one of the Scottish regiments 
was going his rounds one night to see that all the lights were out 
in the barrack-rooms. Coming to a room where he thought he 
saw a light shining, he roared out: ‘‘ Pit oot that light there !’’ 

One of the men shouted back, ‘‘ It’s the mune, sergeant.’’ 

Not hearing very well, the sergeant cried in return; ‘‘I 
dinna care a tacket what it is! Pit it oot !’’ 


It was customary in Baron Graham's day to suspend judg- 
ment in criminal cases till the close of the assizes, and then deliver 
the sentences allin a lump. A man had been accidentally omitted 
in the list of capital punishments, of which he was reminded on 
coming to the end. ‘‘Oh, yes, I see, John Thomson; John 
Thomson, I beg your pardon ; you are also to be hanged by the 
neck until you are dead, and may the Almighty have mercy on 
your miserable soul also.’’ 
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